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PRIZE ESSAYS, 


We have to announce that the adjudicators of the prizes for the Essay 
» the Post Biblical History of the Jews have awarded the first prize of 
Ten Pounds to 

Mr. Henry Benrenp, of 15, CANNING-srreet, LIVERPOCL 


and the second prize of Five Pounds to 
It. P., of MANCHESTER. 


*.* The unsuccessful essays can be had on application at the Jewish 
Chron icle Mice. 


WHAT IS TO BECOME OF OUR INTELLECTUAL 
YOUTHS ? 

As we judge of the advancement of a nation in the rdad of civilisation 
by the improvement of the people in the arts and sciences, so is the 
meetness of a portion of the same to join in the general welfare conse- 
quent upon the progress such portion of the community may make in 
ail that may conduce to the furtherance of intellectual progress. Of 
ill bodies of British subjects, there is no class on whom the culture of 
tie intellect is of such paramount importance as the Jews, seeing that 
tiey—and they only, at the present time—are debarred the full right 
of serving their common country whenever it may please a constituency 
‘oconsider a follower of the Mosaic dispensation a fit and proper person 
to be the recipient of public confidence and esteem. It is not requisite, 
om the present occasion, to bring to the memory of our readers the fact 
iat, in times when nearly all the rest of the world were sunk in igno- 
rance and barbarity, the Jews shone as bright intellectual meteors, 
wiere all around was darkness; but centuries of oppression, of per- 
secution and of its fruits, expatriation, certainly drove the mind of the 
Jew into following other and less noble pursuits, in order to gain what 
was often but a scanty and precarious livelihood ; and therefore it is not 
to be wondered at that, to a great extent, the cultivation of the intellec- 
tual faculties should have been partially neglected, and traffic considered 
the only means of acquiring a competency. As these ideas and this 
‘ystem continued, some became leading financiers and merchants, while 
those of a less degree became hawkers and pedlars; while not a few, 
Possessed of minds worthy of a superior cultivation, were degraded to 
‘raverse London streets as itinerant fruit-sellers or old-clothesmen. 

But “a change has come o'er the spirit of the dream;’’ and free 
‘cope having been given to the improvement of Jewish intellect, we find 
the Israelitish youths vying with their Christian neighbours as to who 
shall first top the ladder in all those mental acquirements which elevate 
and ennoble man; and, as a corroboration, we, in a late number, of the 
th inst. (No, 280), laid before the public the pleasing intelligence, 
that, at the annual examination of the City of Loudon School, out of 
“ixteen prizes nine were carried away in triumph by Jewish lads, one of 
mph paring been the successful competitor for three prizes ; and 

Close of the gratifying report we stated, we should remark on the 
a Piva: becomes of the pupils of this and the Jewish institu- 

istinguish themselves by their learning ?” 

er iy panes the youth of the Jewish working class to throw 
wealthy ao it is most necessary that the 

Our readers in ‘ pulpit. itnefto au, om east the major part, 

ynagogue are foreigners; and whether the office 


to be filled be a OMY (slayer of beasts, etc.), a reader, a lecturer, or a 
chief rabbi, Germany or Poland are the countries whence the Jews of 
this miehty empire of power and wealth have been compelled and con- 
tent.to seck for spiritual guides. In the wish so often expressed by our 
regpected Chief Rabbi, that he trusted the time was not far distant 
when the Jewish clerical offices in this country would be filled by native- 
barn Jews (and without meaning any disrespect to the present officials), 
Bese and sincerely join; for we have long considered it a disgrace 
‘and a shame, that whilst our West Indian, Antipodean, and Transatlantic 
brethron are daily advertising for Jewish ministers, “the cry is still, 
They come ;” for but few are found who (although possessed of powers 
‘of mind admitting of the cultivation necessary) are able to fill such 
important ecclesiastical offices. 

To avoid such disgrace fur the future, and as the commencement of 
a new era, and as a stimulant to others to “ go and do likewise,” the 


Hannah Rothschild Scholarship was ushered forth into the world as 


a candidate for public favour; for as everything must have a beginning, 
it was hoped that the ball once set going would never stop, until such a 
number of scholarships had been founded, as weuld have laid a founda- 
tien on which to build a permanent Jewish college: for, we say it with a 
efyueh on our cheeks while we write, the Jews ofthis Cotintry, forming 
the wealthiest Jewish community in the world, are the only religious 
portion of the British empire which is without a college in which to 
train a clerical ministry. But human nature is doomed to disappoint- 
ment; and it often happens that the most praiseworthy undertakings are 
fated to descend to “the tomb of ail the Capulets;’’ and such, at the 
present moment, threatens to be the fate of the scholarship above 
alluded to, called into existence as a memento of respect and gratitude, 
and as a further means for aiding an enlightened and intellectual pro- 
gression. And if the projectors of this undertaking be fated to wit- 
ness the blight of all their fondest hopes, they can retire into the 
obscurity from which they only emerged for the public good without 
disgrace or dishonour; while, however, time will show if the same can 
be said of those who, by God's blessing, possessing the means, have 
withheld—through apathy or otherwise—the necessary support. 

One of the principal objections urged against the proposed scholar- 
ship was, that it would materially divide the interest, and draw away a 
portion of the funds, necessary to call into existence the college whieh 
the Rev. the Chief Rabbi was anxious to see founded, and to which 
some devout and pious donors had already affixed their names; one of 
whom (A. L. Moses, Esq.), it is said, had promised the munificent sum 
of two thousand pounds. And this (we consider we are not divulging 
any secretin stating the fact) was the reason assigned by the Rev. Chief 
Rabbi for declining to honour with his patronage, as chairman of the public 
meeting heldin Sussex Hall onthe 9th October last, the Hannah Rothschild 
Scholarship ; viz., that it would be likely to divide that interest which 
should only be directed into one channel. We are then arrived at this 
point: a Hannah Rothschild Scholarship or a College—which is it to 
be? But prior to the public being enabled to judge of the practica- 
bility of carrying out the latter, we think that, as the Rev. the Chief 
Rabbi will have to depend—and must depend—on public and not isolated 
support, in order to carry out a scheme in which every Jew must wish 
him success ; we consider that, in order to receive publi¢ approbation 
and support, a public meeting is necessary to be called, that the plans 
for carrying out the same may be laid before it. This means our Rev. 
Chief must adopt, and without delay, to secure the public approval, 
without which all other attempts will only end in discomfiture and failure. 
In the meantime, during the abeyance of a Scholarship or a College, we 
pause for a reply to our question — | 

“ WHAT BECOMES OF THE JewisH PuPILs WHO DISTINGUISH 


THEMSELVES BY THEIR LEARNING ?” 


an 


Is it incumbent on Israelites to pray for the prosperity of the govern- 
ment under which they live ?—Yes; Jer. xxix. 7.—Myers’ Questions and 
Answers on the Bible." | 


ae We have a few copies of the above work on sale at the reduced price of 3s. 
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THE LAW EVIDENCE, 


to Mosaico-Tatmupicat Ricurt. 


From the German of Dr. Z. Frankel, Chief Rabbi of Dresden. 
(Continued from page 355.) 


No different spheres of rights do exist here, but only one sphere of right." 
The monarchieal form could not be adopted, since, in the governments 
of times of antiquity, it pot unfrequently approached despotism, which 
militated against the spirit of this legislation; and for this reason the 
monarchy was always rejected in the Mosaic empire by men of prn- 
dence.? This internal recognition of right becomes still more manifest 
in another point. Since the laws were dictated by an invisible and 
omnipresent Head, who is the Guardian of these laws, and to whom 
every non-fulfilment of the same is known, we might perhaps come to 
the conclusion, that in cases where the judge cannot arrive at the dis- 
covery of the crime committed; the Divine Legislator would by a direet 
interference either discover the crime, or punish it in proportion to the 
injury inflicted on the state. But neither the one nor the other is done. 
These laws are nothing else but the innate ideas of right, which have 
been called forth into consciousness; they are the development of a 
sense of what is right, which has been cailed into existence by means 
of these laws, and which now have become man’s undisputed property. 
It therefore becomes his province to be the guardian of these laws, to 
carry them out himself, and no intervention of the Deity takes place. 
Here, therefore, the inverse proportipn takes place, as in other legisla- 
tions ; with them right is an external manifestation, decreed by the will 
of the gods, and cansequently they interfere by direct means, partly by 
punishing the guilty—Orestes pursued by the Furies—and partly, as 
bas been observed, by the discovery of the guilt. In the Mosaic right, 
punishment, as well as discovery, remain within the jurisdiction of 
human power. Neither doesa Divine judgment, following direct on the 
crime, interfere, though the Godhead lets not the guilty who eludes the 
human judge go unpunished; nor knows this right of supernatural 
evidence, In the ordeals the latter is recognised as a valid means of 
evidence (classical proof), and determines the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, on whom, if he cannot stand the trial, the punishment pre- 
scribed by law is inflicted.5 
The Mosaic law knew of no ordeals ; even by the trial with the bitter 
water, which had been administered to a wife when suspected of adultery 
by her husband (Numbers vi.)—a case which, besides, does not come 
within the province of absolute right—the effect produced by them, as 
described in the Bible, is not taken hold of as evidence of adultery to 
inflict death (the punishment attendant on such crime) on the woman 
so convicted, but the punishment consisted solely in the ill-effect pro- 
duced by the bitter waters, which effect was produced, but only in thig 
single instance, in an extraordinary manner. | 
From the conclusion that, in our case, the institutions of right are 
rooted in and take their origin from the principle of right, and that the 
Deity by his laws only leads to them, and that conviction, as well as the 
administration of these laws, must be executed by human means and 
through human judges; from this conclusion it further results, that the 
Mosaic form of state could never have been called thevcratic.4 From a 
connection of the state with the church, which has been aimed at in 
modern times, the Mosaic legislation is free. The church, in her essen- 
tial form, has no laws of right, but moral precepts; she directs our view 
to heaven, and stands above all earthly relations in their materiality. 
She cannot, therefore, form the normal of the state, bui only prepare 
for it, by cultivating the ‘precepts of morality, and bringing them to a 
clear and spiritual development. She unfolds the banner of that sublime 
freedom which manifests itself in conquering selfishness, in placing the 
welfare of society above private interest, and in a spontaneous and dis- 
creet respect for the law. If the church claims the right of legislatrix, 
while at the same time she pronounces her dominion not to be of this 
world, she enters into a contrast with herself, since by placing moral 
precepts in the place of rights, she demands the renunciation of many 
rights of social life. In the Christian church the right can never 
develop itself properly; personal freedom, the regard for which is here 
recommended as a high virtue, can never develop itself to its full extent, 
since the renunciation of personal right is demanded of the individual. 
Christianity, in its essential form, is a religion of humility ; it teaches 
unsusceptibility against wrongs, an almost superhuman submission to 
injuries inflicted on our property and our rights, and humility is to out- 
weigh all considerations of personal and individual freedom ; the basis 


' The despotic governments of Asia adopted the patriarchal maxim. The head 
of the family had absolute power over life or death of every member of his family; 
the same power was invested in the head of the state. The same idea might have 
given rise to the notion of the absolute power of the gods: the fuuly was the 
property of the chief, the Auman frmils the property of the gods. Man, in his 
personal rights, was not recognised; the members of a family were things belonging 
to a chief, the subjects ti:xs belonging to the ruler, and men things belonging to 
the gods, In the Mosaic right this arbitrary power could not take root ; even the 
slave had his personal rights, whose murder was considered a capital crime, and 


penished with death, and who, when bodily hurt by his master, became thereby 
entitled to his freedom. 


Compare 1 Sam. viii. 
the Eternal, your God, is 
Also, Hosea xiij. 11. 


The sentence, * You say, A king shall rule over us; but 
your king” (Ibid. xii. 12), carries great weight with it. 


: By the ordeal of red-hot iron, etc., a sear would condemn the accused, and 
was inflicted on him as acriminal. When, under Otho IL, Emperor 
rermany, the Counts Gero and Waldo fought in single combat, the latter haying 
declared himself no longer fit to continue the combat, 

matter of controversy, whether the Mosaic form of state 


could at all have been called theocratic. § 
95. end cocratic, See 1. D. Michaelis’s “ Mosaic Right, 


is, to suffer wrong. But the state demands the vindication of 
which, in its substantiality, stands on its own ground, and as a ps” 
sound and beneficent im itself, works well through all spheres of «. 
life, individually as well as in families: its foundation is, to 
wrong. In the basis of Christianity there seems, besides, a ¢ 
tion to prevail. It demands to suffer wrong, and not to do Wron 

the principle of right is acknowledged—because then, and only th 
“ doing wrong” can take place—it must have an unqualified effect. “. 
spontaneous submission to wrong, as recommended by Matth. y. 38 9 
is a renunciation of right, and what motive can there be for a 
demand ? Has right a higher origin—and such it must have, since | 
must respect it in others, must not do them any wrong—why should | 
waive the claim that it should be likewise respected in my own Person : 
But because right might at times degenerate into usurpation, and ; 
the limits of right, opposed to each other, cannot at times be Clear], 
defined,> therefore such renunciation is enjoined as a moral daty, gra, 
and Christianity, in their respective aims, contradicting each other can 
only exist with and at the side of each other; Christianity forms a bul. 
wark against encroachments of the state, and the unrestricted extensio, 
of its principle; it averts such encroachments, but cannot in ADY Wise 
form the foundation of the state, A Christian state isa complication of 
ideas.® 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE JEWS IN THE sovuty 
OF FRANCE. 
By F. More. 
Translated from the [rench. 


“ It requires along course of study to discover, in the Jewish chronologists, 
the fathers of the church, the legislation of the empire. and the councils and 
monuments of all countries, the traces of a people, who passed through ql! 
classes of the middle ages, without leaving any stronger remembrance jn cop. 
temporancous annals of their transit than a single traveller leaves in the 
memory of a barbarous people.”"—Capefigue, “ Histoire Philosophique ds 
Juifs.” | 

Tue adventurous and persecuted life led by the Jewish people amid 
ancient and modern nations is one of the most singular phenomena 
which history presents to us. Their emigrations, their captivities, their 
sufferings, their long struggles with the power of Rome, the patient 
humility with which they everywhere sought to raise up the altar of 
Jehovah, the misfortunes of Jerusalem, its priests and its preachers, 
still exercise upon the mind an influence which partakes alike of the 
dramatic and the epic. No poet has ever touched upon that strange 
poem without experiencing profound emotions. 

It is not within the limited proportions of an article like the present 
that so long a history can be treated of; all that we require is, to collect 
together such information as shall enable us to come to an intelligent 
conclusion regarding the establishment of the Jews in that part of the 
south of France which adjoins the sea. 

Some few years prior to the appearance of Christ, Rome and Jeru- 
salem became allies; the former with the view of increasing its infle- 
ence, the latter that it might the better be enabled to oppose the legions 
of Rome to the enemies who, from Syria and the desert, each day 
menaced the influence and treasures of the Holy City. In the mean 
time broke forth the long struggle between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees—the first ascetical doctors, and strict observers of the law; 
the second easy-going philosophers, “ who,’ to quote the words oia 
modern writer, “ covered their heads with crowns of flowers, after the 
manner of the priests of the Assyrian Venus, and sacrificed prohibited 
victims at the foot of the tabernacle.” 

The Arabs and the Romans by turns called upon the two rival fae 
tions; and the two rival pontiffs, Hircan and Aristobule, laid enormous 
imposts upon Jerusalem, and paid themselves for their services with 
vessels of gold and rich stuffs which they took from the temple. The 
later princes, the Maccabees and Herod, sustained long and bloody wars; 
at last Herod sold himself to Antony, and triumphed. Then took 
place, according to the advice of the Rabbi Shamai, the restoration : 
the temple by Herod, who, for a brief period, was the peaceful ruler 0 
Isracl. “A thousand wagons,” says the historian Josephus, * tan* 
ported the stone of ‘I'yre and the cedar of Lebanon, artistically car¥ 
by ten thousand workmen under the direction of a large number 
sacrificers of the ~ace of Aaron; the old temple presented no similituae 
to the rich galleries, where columns, interspersed with purple-coloure 
flowers and vines in gold, supported capitals of white marble. : 
sanctuary, which had experienced the ravages of war, was restored; « 
on the day of inauguration, the monarch, accompanied by all his oe 
repaired to the holy place. Three hundred oxen, a royal ee 
were immolated upon the sacrificial altar; and the blood of the viel 
to use the words of an old Talmudist, made Israel once more ie at 

The truce, however, was but of short duration, and ere  P 
ternal dissensions burst forth with new impetuosity. Herod, ht ; 
enervated by debauchery, who had despoiled the tombs of a ae 
Jadah to pay for the feasts and pleasures of Augustus, died, 


et int 
’ Hobbes starts the hypothesis, that man must be considered, ee olds th 


state of nature, as in continual warfare with his kind. conte 
opinion, that the formation of social intercourse creates at once a - ‘< s hich social 
tion, since every individual strives for the acquisition of all the ben 


life presents. with it, and 


must, of a necessity, negative it with ifs claim of right, as the society 
which sprung‘out of it, shews.. Anachoretism is therefore the nat 
— of a one-sided view of Christianity. 


6 Christianity, taken literally, cannot allow the state to co-exist wr quakes 
conseque®* 
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commanded the arrest of his wife, Mariamne, the last of the Mac- 


having and after having delivered his two sons, Alexander and Aris- 


shale to the lictors. 
stiention of Augustus, and Judea became a Roman province; the mag-' 


nanimous conqueror permitting the Jews to retain their religion and 


their laws. 


The Roman empire was already overrun by their nomadic colonists; | 


| 


The tyranny of Archelaus soon attracted the | 


Rome herself had opened the palaces of her patricians to the enfran- | 


chised Jews ; and for a long time they were by turns governors in Africa 


and Sicily, gladiators in the arena, or merchants under the porticos; and | 


everywhere exercising their industry and supple genius, and making 
themselves masters of the secrets of powerfal families, who delivered 
themselves up to luxury and corruption. Successive emigrations had 

atly thinned the population of Judea. Greece, Italy, Armenia, and 
India, utilitised the genius and industry of the Jews. At the feast of 
the Passover their numerous caravans were to be seen wending their way 
‘owards Jerusalem, and the far-brought dust of every laud was shaken 
off on the threshold of the temple. These periodical returns to the 
home of the faith of Israel proved how strong was the bond which united 
in one common belief those scattered fervent mer. 

During the continuance of the Roman empire, the Jews made fre- 
nent and terrible efforts to recover their independence, and to conserve 

the holy temple and the religious rites of their ancestors; and admirable 
pages are those wherein the historian Josephus relates the woes and 
downfall of Jerusalem. Conquered and guarded by the legions of 
Rome, they still protested; and when the temple was replaced by the 
n circus, the old men, the women, and the children, purchased of 
the Roman soldiers permission to water that sullied earth with their 
tears, and to weep over the tomb of their liberty. 

Henceforth the Jews were without a sacred fatherland, and their tem- 
ple, that illustrious symbol of the faith of Israel, could no more be 
restored; but the faith itself was not thereby changed, and its Kabbies 
and its doctors had lost none of their authority. Many centuries passed 
over the heads of this scattered people, now finding them persecuted, 
and anon contemplated by other nations with a species of admirative 
curiosity. The Theodosian code had, nevertheless, placed them under 
the common protection of the laws of the empire; they had obtained 
permission to worship according to their faith, dispensation from all 
personal service on the Sabbath, and were authorised to follow the 
liberal professions, and permitted to become territorial proprietors and 
the owners of slaves. But these civil liberties could not compensate for 
the loss of their political rights. Christianity soon became powerful, 
and drove them beyond the pale of common right. The code and 
novelles of Justinian interdicted their consigning their property by will, 
the possession of slaves, the filling of public functions, and the erection 
ofnew synagogues. The Christian church, at one time persecuted and 
proscribed, persecuted and proscribed in its turn. 

We terminate this rapid introduction, by recalling the commercial 
potion of the Jews in all the various countries in which they had been 

dispersed by the destruction of Jerusalem. 

“We did not meddle with business,” says the historian Josephus; 
“we gave all our care to the cultivation of our vines and our olive- 
trees.” In fact, the ancient Hebrew people gave themselves exclusively 
up to agriculture and a pastoral life; and at the building of the temple 
they only deviated for a moment from their old customs, in testi- 
mony of their devotion to the faith given them by Jehovah. We are 
assured by some historians that the first attempts at navigation by this 
people were made about this time; the honour of priority in these 
attempts must, however, be conceded to the Tyrians. Nevertheless, until 
the ruin of Jerusalem by Titus, the Jews were but little occupied with 
commerce, although the foundation, during the triumvirate of the 
Herods, of the maritime towns of Joppa, Ascalon, and Cesarea, indicate 
the existence of a certain commercial activity. 

But when the plough, to use the beautiful expression of the Talmud, 
had passed over the ruins of Jerusalem, the Jews spread themselves 
over the provinces of the empire, where the luxury of Rome had carried 
ts prodigality and its corruptions. With rare intelligence they profited 
1. all the wants which a deceitful civilisation was each day creating in 


oman noblesse held in contempt. Driven forth from their native 
land, Worried, persecuted, and despised, they successfully speculated on 

e frantic luxury and vices of the patricians; and if usury—the intro- 
duction of which into Rome is wrongfully ascribed to the Jews by some 
‘storians—became to them a source of wealth, it was that it had grown 
a hecessity to that exhausted society, and it became, in the hands of the 
‘anquished nation, an instrument of vengeance against their conquerors. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Variecarep Turrp.—A sultan, walking with his vizier in the 
gardens of the seraglio, discussing measures for the public good, the 
Minister one day said to his sovereign, “I repeat to your highness, the 
arnt will not be happy unless it be made as one family, all participat- 
+ og the same advantages. Why permit strangers to establish them- 
phi on the soil of the holy empire? Why, above all, permit each to 
tal “ise his religion?” ‘The sultan plucked a magnificent variegated 
‘ ra Twirling its lively colours to the sun, his minister expressed his 
din = which he took up by saying, ‘‘ Why does this flower please 
reflect... .0Y the number of its colours, and by the union of their 
net be on answered the vizier. ‘‘ Why,” replied the sultan, “ shall it 
meted, € same with a state, if all its members, however differing in 


Sommon lustre Moral and Religious Tales. 


taly; and they became expert in every branch of trade, which the | 


» gree to harmonise and unite themselves, so as to impart a | 
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ISRAEL'S SONG OF CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
FROM ISAIAH XXVI. 
STILL there ’s ours a city strong: 
Who shall visit us with wrong ? 
He salvation renders ours: 
His protection ’s walls and towers. 


Open ye the gates to-day ; 

‘‘ Welcome! welcome!” joyous, say ; 
And admit the righteous train, 

Who the truths of God maintain. 


Tuovu wilt keep the steadfast mind 
Still, and peaceful, and resign’d 
For whoe’er confides in Thee 
Shall from carefulness be free. 

O confide, from race to race, 

In Jehovah! in His grace ! 

For in God, the living God, 

Ever is a safe abode. 


Ab, 5611. 


W. 


Great Synacocue.—The Rev. the Chief Rabbi will dellver his 
usual monthly lecture at the above Synagogoue to-morrow (Sabbath). 


KinGston, JAMAICA.—We learn that a subscription list has been 
opened among our Jewish brethren in Spanish Town for the purpose of 
raising the means of enclosing their new burial-ground. The vestry of 
St. Catherine most liberally gave the congregation, during the preva- 
lence of cholera, a piece of land on the old Salt Pond-road, where per- 
sons who died of cholera were interred. The said piece of land, how- 
ever, is unenclosed, and it is feared the graves may be disturbed. The 
Jews are most particular in respect to their dead, and never allow the 
graves, when once closed, to be re-opened for additional burials. They 
therefore deem it advisable to wall in the ground, and for this purpose 
have opened a subscription. The expeuse of this work is likely to be 
more than can be raised in Spanish Town, as the congregation there is 
very small. We hope, therefore, that they will be readily assisted by 
the benevolent of all classes in Kingston. Several Christian gentlemen 
in Spanish Town have subscribed to the undertaking, and we have no 
cause to doubt that their praise-worthy example will be cheerfully fol- 
lowed by those of this city.—Daily Advertiser, July 1. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The Rodef Sholem congregation have in their 
Hebrew School, we understand, one hundred and seventy scholars, who 
receive instruction in Hebrew every day, at such time as the scholars 
do not attend the English schools to which they belong.—Occident. 


Cincinnati.—Here, also, education is progressing. The Bend /srce/ 
congregation lately established a school for Hebrew and general educa- 
tion, and placed it under the charge of Dr. 1. M. Mayer, assisted by one 
female and two male teachers. ‘The scholars number already eighty, 
and we learn that at a late examination they all aequitted themselves 
well, 


Ovr commentators on the Bible derive the Hebrew word D°DY 
(heavens) from WN (fire) and D°D (water), combining two elements op- 
posed to each other; but by the word of God the heavens were made, 
and by the breath of his mouth all their hosts; and he bas established 
them for ever and eternity ; he has given a law, and it cannot be tres- 
passed. Among the angels, his servants, there are also some of fire 
and some of wind, as King David says, “ He makes winds his angels, 
his ministers a flaming fire” (Psalm civ. 4): but the Divine Creator has 
established peace among the very opposite elements and beings. Bildad 
expresses this beautifully in the book of Job: “ Dominion and fear are 
with kim, he maketh peace in his high places” (Job xxv. 2). Our sages 
explain, that the angel Michael is alluded to by “ domruion, and “ fear’ 
refers to the angel Gabriel. Although these two attributes are opposed 
to each other, the Lord established peace and union between them.— 
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«* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


= 
TRANSLATION OF THE “SHULCHAN ARUCH?” (JEWISH 
CODE OF LAW). 
(Concluded from page 356.) 


§ 5. Ifa learned man? is requested by the plaintiff or defendant to appear 
as witness before a tribunal, whose members are not so learned as himself, 
he need not trouble himself to go to the court of justice if he does not like 
(but the tribunal must send a messenger to him, whois to receive his evidence 
and take the deposition thereof (vide § xxiii. of this chapter)], except in a 
case where by his giving evidence the commission of an unlawful act might 
be prevented. Whoever has got witnesses must trouble himself to produce 
them, except he maintains that the witnesses are afraid of a powerful and 
violent opponent [and there is reason to believe that the assertion is true}, 
in which case, the authorities can compel the opponent himself to produce 
the witnesss against him. 

The following is the manner in which evidence is taken generally. ‘The 
witnesses must stand during their giving evidence, except when the witness 
is a learned man (vide end of this chap. and cap. xvii. above). © If it 
happened, however, that the witnesses gave their evidence sitting, the 
evidence is still valid. 

$6 During the examination of witnesses, the Judges must sit. Suppose, 
however, they stood, the evidence is still valid. ‘The judges must distinctly 
hear and understand the evidence of the witness, that is to say, they are not 
permitted to avail themselves of any interpreters. If the judges, however, 
do not understand to put questions or reply in the same language, then 
they are permitted to have recourse to an interpreter (vide cap. xvii. above). 

§ 7. The examination of witnesses must be preceded by an address of 
exhortation to the witnesses, which consists in.publicly representing to them 
the awful crime of bearing false witness, and the dreadful consequences 
which such an offence would have upon them both in this world and 
hereafter. 

§.8 After which all present must withdraw, except the senior witness, 
when the judges have thus to address him: Declare, how do you know that 


the defendant is guilty ? and if he replies : ‘‘ the defendant has told me he is. 


guilty,” or, ‘‘a trustworthy person has informed me that the defendant is 
guilty,” this is no evidence, unless he distinctly replies: I have seen myself, 
for instance, when the defendant borrowed the money of the plaintiff; or, 
the defendant has in my presence admitted to the plaintiff that he owed him 
the money. 

$9. The second witness is then called in to give evidence, and the pro- 
ceeedings with the first witness are repeated with him, If then the evidence 
of the two witnesses agree, the legal process commences, and sentence is 
pronounced after deliberation. 

§ 10. If it be found that both evidences are verbally alike, it is to be pre- 
sumed that they are false witnesses, and have parrot-like studied the 
evidence ; on account of that supposition, the examination should be taken 
afresh, and be made more searchingly rigorous. [If it happened that the 
second witness was present when the first gave his evidence, and now repeats 
the evidence verbally, it will not suffice, except it be not possible for him to 
give full details of his evidence. | 

§ 11. If the witnesses deliver their evidence in writing, it is of no weight, 
because Scripture says, ‘* by the mouth of two witnesses shall the thing be 
established, signifying that the evidence must be given verbally, and not in 
writing. [According to some authorities written evidence is legal, but the 
former opinion is acted upon, except when the witnesses are dumb]. 

§ 12, The Rabbies hold, that witnesses who have signed a bill or document 
in acknowledgment of a debt need not again be heard in evidence of that 
debt, and the bill is legally valid, even if the witnesses who have signed are 
no more alive; because the commercial intercourse would otherwise be 
seriously injured, as people would greatly hesitate before they would grant 
a loan to any one (vide cap. xlvi. and Ixi), 

$13. As soon as a witnessis sure that he can exactly remember the 
occurrence yet, he may give evidence of it, however long since that occurrence 
might have passed ; we do not fear that by the length of time passed he may 
have forgotten something, and no more knew to testify the truth ; nay, still 
more, his evidence is even then valid, if he really had forgotten the occur- 
rence, but remembered it on perceiving a document, a day-book (journal) 
for instance, which reminds him of it (vide further down cap. xlvi). 

§$ 14. His evidence is even valid, if he only remembers the occurrence by 
another person reminding him thereof; not, however, if one of the interested 
parties himself calls the circumstance to the recollection of the witness, 
except the witness be a Talmid Chacham (vide note § 5), for in that case 
it may be presumed, that he would not give evidence unless he really 
recollected the occurrence. 

§ 15. Tae examination of witnesses must take place in the presence of 
both parties, else it is not valid, [and the examination iu that case must be 
taken again, and in the presence of the parties; to which it must be observed, 
that in case the evidence given at the second examination differs somewhat 
from the former, the latter only is considered valid, because exparte evidence 
is like its being given out of court, ic. without the presence of the judges, 
and has therefore not the slightest legal effect, even if the proclamation of 
an anathema (vide § 2 of the chapt.), has preceded it. According to the 


opinion of some authorities, the evidence without the presence of the parties — 


is valid, if it has taken place ; if therefore the opponent is powerful and 
violent, and the witness fears to appear against him in his presence, the 
examination of the witness had better take place at once in the absence of 
the opponent (vide § 5 of this chapter); but this should be avoided if 
possible, and the opponent should be compelled (as it is explained above § 5). 
According to the authorities, the Rabbies ordained that in matters of strife, 


A learned man” is the literal translation of which appears in the 
original; but it is necessary to observe, that this title, 7almid Chacham, was ap- 
plied, in the age of the Rabbies, to a man who combined a vast knowledge of the 
Oral and traditional law, and who, by an unexceptionable moral course of life 
manifested the reverence in which he held thatlaw. Such a theoretical and prac- 


tical “ learned man” only could aspire to the title, which stamped his name with 
authority and rank above the unlearned of the community. = 


where it is to be apprehended, the quarrelsome partics might, in pre 
the judges, begin to quarrel even with the witnesses, the witnes 
exatnined without the presence of the parties ; further, that the 0 
should not be informed who the witnesses are. This opinion seems how 
only then reasonable in case the judges do not intend to settle the a" 
by the law, but according to the circumstances and relations of the ti 
arbitrate and settle it amicably ; not, however, when the 
compelled rigorously to enforce the law (vide Eben Haeser, cap. xj te: 
cap. ex. and cxl. below) ]. 

§ 16. If the plaintiff or the witnesses are prevented by illness from g 
ing before the court, the examination of witnesses may take place jp the 
absence of the plaintiff. Ifthe witnesses are on the point of a lon 
urgent journey, and after the plaintiff is summoned he does not g pear = 
is not to be found, the witnesses may be examined in his absence. [N 
however, if the plaintiff has not been summoned, except it is to be q a 
hended that the witnesses may be compelled to proceed on their ieutans 
(which allows of no delay), without giving their evidence, as fully explaing 
below. If, however, the defendant has been taken ill during the Appointed 
term, and cannot come into court, the examination of witnesses cannot be 
taken in his absence, even then, if it is to be apprehended that the defendant 
might die in the meantime, and the plaintiff might thus be compelled to go tg 
law with the heirs of the defendant, which might tend to his great disadvant 
(see below cap. cx., where it is further explained, also cap. xxiii). Accopdip 
to some authorities, as soon as the defendant has been properly summoned, 
and cannot appear on account of illness, the examination of witnesses may 
take place in the absence of the defendant, if he (the defendant) is bound t 
have the lawsuit decided by that tribunal (vide above, cap. xiv). The same 
is the case, if the matter is otherwise pressing and allows of no delay ; if the 
plaintiff or the witness, for instance, are ill, and it is to be apprehended that 
the one or the other might die, or the witnesses are on the point of a lop 
voyage, in which case the examination of witnesses may take place eyeg jf 
there is no time to acquaint the defendant with it (vide cap. exl. below)) 

§ 17. If the witnesses of the plaintiff are at a distant place, where there js 
also a court of justice, the defendant can be summoned to repair thither, jp 
otder to have the witnesses examined in his presence; if he refuse to dy 
this, the judicial authorities proceed to the examination of witnesses, and 
send the depositions here, upon which the tribunal of this place may deeide 
the cause by these depositions. [In case it is yet to be apprehended, that j; 
will not be any more possible to examine the witness, if it were postponed, 
the examination may take place without the presence of both parties, even 
without apprising the defendant of it; and this is the universal custom 
adopted, although, according to some authorities, the examination of wit. 
nesses is not allowed in any case without at least apprising the defendant 
thereof, but this is not to be regarded, and the former Opinion is the one 
acted upon. | 

$18. All this applies only to the witnesses of the plaintiff, but the wit. 
nesses of the defendant may always be examined in the absence of the parties, 


should be 


me, 
find themsel” 


§ 19. Ifthe defendant is not vet thirteen vears of age, the witnesses of the 
plaintiff cannot be examined at all, it being just the same as if no defendant 
was presert (vide cap. cx. below). 

§ 20. The tribunal examining the witnesses must be composed of three 
members at least, else the examination is not valid. 

) 21. Every one of the three judges present must be generally acknow- 
ledged and authorised as a judge, and must have particularly studied the 
laws of evidence. 

The judicial authorities must very cautiously proceed with the examination. 
The members of the tribunal must especially beware from giving the witness 
an opportunity, either by word or a hint, to deliver false evidence, as itis 
enjoined in the Mishna, ‘* be sparing and cautious in everything you utter, 


‘lest they (the witnesses) may learn therefrom to speak falsely.” _ If the 


examination of witness was taken by an unauthorised or incapable judge, it 
is the same as if they (the judges) had received false evidence; the deposi 
tions of the witnesses can in that case not be valid, and a fresh examination 
must take place. 

$22. It is advisable that the authorities should mention in the deposition 
of the evidence who the witnesses are. [If it happens, however, that this has 
not been done, the examination is not thereby rendered invalid. | 

§ 23. Every community is at liberty to make a regulation, that the two 
notaries of the court of justice may examine the witnesses, by which the lav 
suit may be decided. Also, in case one of the witnesses should have died 
before he was to have been examined, the legal notary, who officiates 4 
second witness, may sign the depositions instead of the deceased witness; 
which regulation is entitled to the sanction of the law as a resolution of the 
congregation. [For in this, and similar respects, the congregation has the 
power to arrange everything which they may deem good and suitable to the 
purpose. | 

§ 24. If one of the parties asserts that he has two pair of witnesses © 
assist him, and after the one pair of witnesses has been examined, the result 
of the examination shews that they know nothing of the case in questo? 
it matters not, and the examination of the second pair must be proceed 
with. | 

The examination of witnesses can only take place in the day time, and i 
it’ took place by night it is not valid, even if the witnesses had to go 0m! 
long sea voyage, and could not wait fexcept both parties consent, 19 
which case it is permitted at once]. es 

§ 25. Previous to the examination of a witness, it must be ascertained t 
the defendant would not admit the debt, else the authorities would be pe 
to the trouble in vain, which should be avoided. 


The above specimen may be safely left in the hands of the public, 
who, after consideriug the customs avd manners of the age and rl 
country when and where these laws were enacted—and which wil.” 
more especially treated upon in the preface—cannot but admire am 
and perspicuity of their wording, and the spirit of uprightness 2” ad 

artiality in which they were conceived. Zhe Shulchan Aruch 1s 4 st 
which would do honour to any nation and to any legislature. he eet 
practical refutation which we can give to. those wao charge the ‘ 
with a want of literature, is to show them such works (not gat ie 
extracts, made in a hostile spirit, and translated to suit sinister purpe 
as this. The candid reader, after admiring the wisdom of the a he 
part of these traditional laws, will, in fairness, not condemn them f 
theets with a curious passage or paragraph, but inquire for yas of 
tion ‘in proper quarters; and he will then be satisfied of the just’. 
the sentence pronounced by the divine legislator— 
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« And what nation is there so great, that hath statutes and judgments 


<0 righteot 
(Deut. iv. 8). 


GENEROSITY; OR, THE TRIUMPH OF CHARITY. 
A MEDRASCH. 
Translated from “ La Semaine Israélite.”’ 


« Hlonour the Lord with thy substance, and with the first-fruits of all thine 
‘nerease.” —Prov. lit. 9. 
« For the poor shall never cease out of the land; therefore I command 


thee, saying, Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor 
and to thy needy in thy land.”"—Deut. xv. 11. 


Rabbi Eleazar, Rabbi Joshua, and Rabbi Akiba, annually travelled 
through the Holy Land to collect funds in aid of the poor. Their col« 
lections were very considerable; but the most generous contributor was 
Aben Judan. 

This excellent man was one day reduced from wealth to poverty. 
The most frightful calamities happened in the district in which he dwelt: 
a terrible hurricane destroyed all the crops, uprooted trees, and demo- 
lished buildings; and, to complete these misfortunes, a distemper 
appeared among the cattle, thus annihilating all the wealth of the 

rovince. 

Aben Judan lost all; the land alone remained, which was soon seized 
by eager creditors. 

Such a sudden reverse of fortune would have subdued a less cou- 
razeous character than Aben Judan, who exclaimed, in the words of 
Job, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

Retiring to a small hut, he cultivated a remnant of land which he had 
saved from the disaster ; and, by his activity and industry, he was not 
only enabled to support his own family, but also to relieve the distress 
of others more unfortunate than himself. Aben Judan was still happy, 
readily conforming himself to circumstances. 

One evening, being seated before the door of his poor cabin, resting 
himself after the fatigues of the day, and surrounded by his children, to 
whom he was delivering a pious discourse, he beheld at.a distance the 
three Rabbins approaching on their annual visit. He became pale and 
speechless. Aben Judan for the first time felt the cruel pangs of his 
miserable position, ‘‘ O how unfertunate I am!” he exclaimed; then 
entered his cottage, and seated himself in a corner, in an attitude of 
despair. His pious wife, perceiving this sudden change, tenderly in-. 
quired if he felt unwell, or required any thing. 

“Would to God thou couldst give me what I want,” he replied ; 
“tut God alone can assist me. Do you recollect, Sarah, in the days of 
our prosperity, when our corn fed those who were hungry, our wool 
covered those who were naked, and our wine revived the depressed ? 
lien the orphans came and blessed us, the widows approached us with 
cunts of joy. Then, O how delicious were the pleasures we par- 
tiapated, and only experienced when performing acts of charity and 
veuevolence! But now, alas! unfortunately, we cannot assist others, 
ind are ourselves miserable. Alas! do you not see yonder,” added 
Aben Judan, with a wild look, “the Rabbins? O they come; yes, 
they come, and what have we to give them? What can Aben Judan 
give them now ?” 

“Do not distress thyself, my husband, do not be disconsolate,” said 
the virtuous wife ; “we have yet this field left; let us sell one half of 
", and give the produce to the poor.” 

_ -Atthese words Aben Judan elevated his head, his face iilumined with 
Joy, and said, “O Sarah, the heart of thy husband doth safily confide in 
hee; my happiness is great indeed !” 

He followed the advice of his wife, sold half his field, and when the 
collectors came he gave them the proceeds. The Rabblns accepted the 
mn 58 Aa departing, they said, ‘* May the Eternal restore to thee all 
OV wealth,” 

Amen!” murmured Sarah. 

Aben Judan, inspired with hope and courage, cultivated the little 
plot of ground yet left to him. One day, whilst tilling his field with the 
2 ox he possessed, himself guiding the plough, when suddenly the 
ore feet of the ox sank in an excavation. Poor Aben Judan thought a 
ew misfortune had occurred to him; his ox, his one and only ox, 
doubtless disabled. But sometimes good cometh out of evil. “ 3 D2 


Re.” exclaimed the pious: Israelite. Ile quickly unyoked the poor 
Succeeded in extricating him from the hole ; and on examin- 
omethiag cht which had nearly deprived him of his ox, he perceived 
roe A luing at the bottom. He enlarged the hole to enable him 
sinheniac 4 it, and, to his no greater astonishment than joy, he found an 
reasure, deposited by one of his ancestors in troublous times. 
repurchascd ed home the treasure, soon quitted his humble dwelling, 
the nor a all his patrimonial property, and again became the friend of 
“€Sy, a fatuer to the orphan, and protector to the unfortunate. 
were customary period the Rabbins visited the province to collect 
* poor, aud not finding Aben Judan in the cottage, they inquired 


villagers whither he had gone. ‘“ Aben Judan!’’ replied these 
Y people, ** Aben Judan! .Who can be compared to him for 


Wealthy. 


Sooduess, or gencrosity ? Behold these immense flocks, these 


Abe Vineyards, magnificent gardens and buildings—they all belong to, 


en Judan'” 


Vhilst the peasants were thus communicating his altered position, 


us as all this law, which I have set before you this day?” 
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the worthy man approached. The wise men saluted him in the name 
of the Eternal. “ Honoured Rabbins, may peace be with you,” said 
Aben Judan. “ Your wishes and prayers have been realised. Come 
with me, and receive your portion of the fruits; I will compensate for 
my humble subscription of the past year. 

The Rabbins followed him, and were received in a distinguished 
manner by the good Sarah, and Aben Judan gave a magnificent present 
for the poor. In thanking him, they produced the list of subscriptions 
for the preceding year, remarking, that although many gave larger 
sums than he did, yet his name was placed at the head, as they were 
assured that the small amount of his donation was to be attributed to 
his misfortunes. 

“ Thou shalt not appear before the Eternal with empty hands. Thou 
shalt give to the poor according as the Lord thy God has blessed thee; 
and thou wilt then accomplish the precept of the holy law.” 


A. 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS. 
By tue Rev. Dr. Mensor, or Dustin, 
(Continued from page 354.) 
Chap. VIII. 

The elevated condition of the women amongst our Jewish ancestors, as 
described in the preceding chapter, was, however, not accidental, The 
Jews, who have preserved the word of God in its purity through cen- 
turies of persecution, have also retained the pure idea of marriage. The 


husband, among our predecessors, was aware that the woman was the 
counterpart of himself, and that he, together with her, exhibited the 


total of human nature TAN WS yn). He knew that God made woman 
of a part of man, on purpose to indicate to him that he should cherish 
her as a part of himself. He knew that the woman was given to him 
as a mate by God (comp. chap.i.) ; he therefore permitted to his wife a 
superior condition than did the husband of other tribes. He knew that 
although God had made him superior to woman, yet it was not the 
Divine will that man should abuse her who was created in a form so 
majestic, gentle, and amiable, with feelings so innocent and pure (comp. 
Joseph. cont. Ap. b. ii. sect. 25). 

The chief object of marriage was to regenerate children under a moral 
system (comp. chapters i. and iv.); in other words, marriage was con- 
tracted for the purpose of the procreation of a man’s own self in those 
which come forth from his loins. To raise children, however, was not 
only the chief object in marriage, but it was regarded as the chief 
mission of man in this world; for to regenerate children was the first 
Divine command given to the parents of the human race: “ And God 
created man in his image . . . male and female created he them. And 
God blessed them, and said to them, Be fruitful and multiply, replenish 
the earth and subdue it” (Gen. 1. 28). 

Now, therefore, if it happened that a man died childless, it became the 
duty of the eldest brother of the deceased to accomplish the intention of 
his brother in marriage, to raise children instead of the deceased brother 
by his widowed wife; in other words, the brother was bound to raise 
seed for his deceased brother, in order to procreate his brother's name, 
wherefore the children he raised were called after the deceased brother. 
And thus we have another kind of marriage, the marriage of a brother 
with his deceased brother's wife, when the deceased died childless. 

The marriage of a brother with his deceased brother's wife took place 
shortly after the bereavement occurred. Till then-she wore mourning, 
and was under the charge and protection of her father-in-law, as the 
nearest kin of her deceased husband, and as head of the family ; and it 
was he (her father-in-law) who gave her in marriage to his other son, 
for without his consent she could not marry him, much less any other 
man. Sacred Scripture gives us a full account of such a marriage; it 
is as follows: “ And it came to pass... that Judah went down from 
his brethren, and turned in to a certain Adullamite, whose name was 
Hirah. And Judah saw there a daughter of a certain Canaanite, whose 
name was Shua, and he took her, and went in unto her. And she con- 
ceived and bare a son, and called his name Er. And she conceived 
again, and bare a son; and she called his name Onan, And she yet 
again conceived, and bare a son, and called his name Shelah.! And 
Judah took a wife for Er, his first-born, whose name was Tamar. And 
Er, Judah's first-born, was wicked in the sight of the Lord; and the 
Lord slew him. And Judah said unto Onan, Go in unto thy brother's 
wife, and marry her, and raise up seed to thy brother” (Genesis xxxviil. 
1—3). 

The duty, however, of marrying the deceased brother's wife did not 
cease here ; for when he who married his deceased brother's wife died 
without raising children by her, it became the duty of the younger 
brother to wed her. Thus we read, in the concluding part of the above- 
cited sacred history, ‘‘ And Onan knew that the seed should not be his; 
and it came to pass, whea he went in unto his brother's wife, that he 
spilled it on the ground, lest that he should give seed unto his brother. 
And the thing which he did displeased the Lord, wherefore he slew him 
also. ‘Then said Judah unto Tamar his daughter-in-law, Remain a 
widow . . . till Shelah my son be grown. And Tamar went and dwelt im 
her father’s house. And in process of time. . - Judah . . . went up to 
Timnath. .. . And it was told Tamar, saying, Behold, thy father-in- 


' The denden will here observe, that it was customary at that time for the father 
to give a name to his first child, the mother to the second, the father again to the 
third, and so on; thus Judah named his first and third children, and bis wife the 


second child. ‘ 
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law goeth up to Timnath.... And she put off her widow's garment 
from her, and covered herself with a veil . . . and sat in an open place, 
which is by the way to Timnath ; for she saw that Shelah was grown, 
and she was not given unto him to wife. When Judah saw her, he thought 
her to be a harlot. ... And he turned unto her... and said... Let 
me come in to thee.... And she said, What wilt thou give me... ? 
And he said, I will send thee a kid. . . And she said, Give me a pledge 
... And he said, What pledge shall I give thee? And she said, Thy 


signet, and thy bracelets, and thy staff... . And it came to pass about 
three months after, that it was told Judah, saying, Tamar, thy daughter- 


in-law, hath played the harlot. ... And Judah said, Bring her forth, 
and let her be burnt.) When she was brought forth, she sent to her 
father-in-law, saying, By the man whose these are am I with child. 
And she said, Discern, I pray thee, whose are these, the signet, and 
bracelets, and staff. And Judah acknowledged them, and said, She 
hath been more righteous than I, because that J gave her not to Shelah 
my son ;* and he knew her no more” (Gen. xxxviii. 9—26). 

When the brother of the deceased was too young to contract a mar- 
riage, the bereaved widow left her’ father-in-law’s house, and waited for 
him in her father’s house till he grew up. Thus did Judah say unto 
Tamar, “ Remain a widow at thy father’s house till Shelah my son be 
grown. Yet, though she was in her father’s house, she still remained 
under the protection and charge of her father-in-law, as we have already 
seen in the case of Tamar; for marriage dissolved all the rights her 
parents possessed over her for ever. | 

(To be continued. ) 


REVIEW. 

SERMONS, preached on various occasions, at the West London Synagogue 
Of British Jews. By the Rev. D. W. Manxs, Muuster of the Congre- 
gation. London: Groombridge and Sons. 

[ Third Notice. ] 

In our last number, we charged the author of the above work with 
inconsistency, which accusation we proved satisfactorily from his own 
words. He acknowledges the authority of the Talmud in several laws, 
the observance of some of which we can certainly trace back to the 
written law ; but which in their actual form, as practised to-day, bear 
the stamp of Rabbinical expositions. Others, again, are purely Rab- 


binical, as and 723, which are deduced from passages in 
Holy Writ, expounded by hermeneutical rules, and enjoined as being in 
consonance with the spirit of our holy law. And in the face of these 
facts, the Rev. Mr. Marks asserts, that he disowns the Talmud alto- 
gether. We read, in page 10, the following bold assertion: “ Our 
unerring guide has been, and will continue to be, the sacred volume of 
the Scriptures; by that alone have we endeavoured to regulate our 
principles.” This tallies sadly with another passage, where he tacitly 
acknowledges the authority of the oral law. We can easily see that the 
Rev. Lecturer found it rather difficult to practise Judaism, if he should act 
on his own principle, as quoted above. But he is bent on reform; he 
has made reform the great question of his life—we could almost say, 
his staff of life—and where he finds an impediment in his onward course, 
he rides, to use a phrase of the late Daniel O’Connel, through it “ with 
acarriage and six.” He has been charged with the carrying out 
reform, and therefore reform must be carried out, and is carried out, 
on his self-instituted authority. His views on this head we glean from 
the following passage: _ 

On ail hands it is conceded, that an absolute necessity exists for the 
modification of our worship ; but no sooner is any important improvement 
proposed, than we are assured of the sad fact, that there is not at present 
any authority competent to judge in such matters for the whole House of 
Israel. Now, admitting this as a truth (since the extinction of the right of 
ordination has rendered impossible the convocation of Sanhedrin, whose 
authority shall’extend over all Jewish congregations), does it not follow, as 
a necessity, that every Hebrew congregation must be authorised to take such 
measures as shall bring the divine service into consonance with the will of 
the Almighty, as explained to us in the Law and in the Prophets? 

Whilst the whole of Israel was under the guidance of a legally constituted 
Sanhedrin, let us admit that it was the duty of every Jew to pay implicit 
obedience in all practical matters to the heads of that body for the time 
being. But that tribunal has ceased: for fifteen hundred years we have 
been without a visible head; and therefore there exists not a shadow of 
reason for upholding the authority of human decisions, pronounced by men 
who are not “ the judges in our days.”— Deuteronomy, xvii. 9. 

Every synagogue an authority, and every minister of the congregation 
a “ judge in our times!” What a variety of synagogues, and what a 
medley of “ judges,” we should have “ in our times !” 

In proof of the admissibility of reform, the author adduces several 
instances where Mosaic laws were suspended for a time, and in- 
stances “circumcision” and the “ passover.” He says, p. 169, “ We 
have just seen that individuals were suffered to postpone the observance 
of the passover for a month, and that the rite of the M2 was inopera- 
tive for nearly half a century.” : 

We cannot find an analogy between these cases and the reform of the 
Rev. Mr. Marks, The permission to celebrate the passover a full 
month after the time fixed for the celebration of this most important 
observance, was granted by God himself, “‘ under especial circumstances,” 
as the author says; but what these “especial circumstances” were, he 
does not say. But we will, in order to set us right with our readers, 
and likewise with the author, give the especial circumstances, as related 
in the Bible. We read, in the 9th chapter of Numbers, “ And they 
kept the passover on the fourteenth day of the first month, at even, in 

* This proves the authority which the father-in-law possessed over his deceased 
son's wife, when his son died childless. 

_ * This shows that her father-in-law gave her in marriage to his son 


passover on that day; and they came before Moses and bef, 


the wilderness of Sinai; according to all that the Lord 

Moses, so did the children of Israel. And there were certain men 
Who 

were defiled by the dead body of a man, and they could not k 

on that day. And those men said unto him: We are defiled shy 

dead body of a man; wherefore are we kept back, that we nan the 

offer an offering of the Lord in his appointed season among the ¢hj) ; 

of Israel. And Moses said unto them, Stand still, and I will hea: 

the Lord will command concerning you.” has 

We see that the divine legislator paused in this instance, and wou! ve 
decide on his own authority about the seasonableness or UNSeasonabl 
ness of the performance of this most important rite under the dha 
circumstances, as the Rev. Mr. Marks has decided on the « Unseasoe 
able hour” for reading prayer on HIS authority. 

And the decision of the Lord we read in the following verses. « 
the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of |g, 
saying, If any man of you or of your posterity shall be unclean by 
of a dead body, or be on a journey afar off, yet he shall keep the pass. 
over of the Lord. The fourteenth day of the second month, at eyo 
they shall keep it, and eat it with unleavened bread and bitter herbs» 

We give this. especial enactment at full length, to show tha the 
‘especial circumstances’ here were such as entirely to incapacitate 
these men from offering the “ passover of the Lord,” unless they broke 
through another commandment of the Lord, which enjoins that whos, 
ever offers an offering, or eats of an offering, must be clean; i. ¢,, no 
defiled by the dead body of a man. 

Circumcision was allowed by Moses to remain inoperative for nearly 
haif a century, from sanitary causes; not probably, as the author say; 
because he would not submit the new generation in their unsettled state 
—travelling about in a wilderness, surrounded by belligerent nations— 
to an operation which might have endangered their lives and their sity. 
tion. He therefore suspended their circumcision until they should 
have crossed Jordan, where, when they had arrived in the land of 
Canaan, his successor, Joshua, performed this rite, as we read in Joshua 
chap. iil. 

For the postponement of the celebration of the passover we have here 
the authority of the Most High; for the suspension of circumcision we 
have the authority of the divine lawgiver Moses: will the Rev, Mr 
Marks, in his humility, assert u1s authority for the reforms and su. 
pensions he has thought fit to enact, and place it side by side with 
authorities emanating from a Divine source ? 

We almost wonder, that the Rev. Mr. Marks does not cite another 
Mosaic institution, which has been suspended for once: we mean the 
celebration of the Day of Atonement. He says (page 309), “ A mong 
the external features of the day, that are well fitted to strike the imagi- 
nation, are total abstinence from food, ete. ; and this he says in accordance 
with the biblieal injunction (Lev. xiii. 19), “ For whatsoever soul it be 
that shall not be afflicted in that same day, he shall. be cut off from 
among his people.”” The Hebrew expression and nx ony) 
D>’nw’p3 explained the Talmud to be ‘“‘fasting.” And still we find 
that when Solomon dedicated his temple, he feasted the assembled 
people for fourteen days, as we find it recorded in 1 Kings viii. 60: 
‘And at that time Solomon held a feast, and all Israel with him,2 
rreat congregation, from the entering in of Hamath unto the river of 
Egypt, before the Lord our God, seven days and seven days, evel 
fourteen days. DY Wy AYIIN OM on which 
Rashi commends O13 Nw) But we presume that 
the author abstained from citing this instance, as he would then have been 
obliged to acknowledge the authority of the Rabbins, which would 
militate against his dictum quoted above. We would, with du 
deference, ask the Reverend Lecturer, how he, by setting aside th 
Talmud, carries out D33° ASD the Mosaic law enacted in Deuterosony 
xxv. 5—10, regarding the marriage of a deceased brother’s wife? 

We must not, however, wonder at these inconsistencies and discté 
pancies, when we, in minor points, meet with inaccuracies, for which we 
were still less prepared. In speaking of the prephets Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, the Reverend Lecturer says (page 166): “The object % 
these inspired penmen is to impress us seriously with the convictio®: 
that outward ceremonies, or mechanical worship, fill but a subordintt 
place in the Jewish system; while obedience to the Divine will, and . 
strict observance of the principles of the moral law, occupy the fore 
most ground, and, in fact, constitute the very essence of Judaism. Hine 

We beg here to correct an error of the Reverend Lecturer, in @ : 
the two prophets “inspired penmen,” since this appellation can 00! 

ides several other, 
apply to Jeremiah, who wrote his own book, besides § cart 
according to Rabbinical records: (Baha DBathra, 15 a.) 
MiP) pind ‘D); but as for the book of Isaiah, it was never es 
by that prophet himself; for, on the same page, we read wre ‘ 
Sun mye “ Hezekiah (the king) and his 
wrote the book of Isaiah” to which text, Rashi, in his pores? . 


“alent 
sos “because he met with an untimely and violet 
death at the hand of Manasseh, and the prophets never wrole 
books but shortly before their death.” 

With these remarks, we conclude our review of this co 
“Sermons,” and shall reserve a resumé for our next impression. 


HANNAH ROTHSCHILD SCHOLARSHIP. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. eter of 


Sir,—Some months past you did me the favour to me she see 
mine on the above subject. I had hoped that, long ere 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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in October last would have produced a blessoming shrab, if not 
P ately tree. I lament to find that a species of blight or mildew has 
checked its growth, though, I trust, not entirely destroyed its germinat- 
ing power. But I will drop metaphor, and come to facts. To what is 
o be attributed the slow progress hitherto made in carrying out so 
jesirable an object as the proposed senomarenig ! Has it been want of 
energy,in the gentlemen of the committee ? or apathy on the part of the 
more wealthy members of the Jewish community? Want of means it 
cannot be, as their names are attached to large sums subscribed to 
almost every public charity. Can it be possible that, because the pro- 
ject emanated from parties in the middle walk of life, the higher classes 
‘we it the cold shoulder ? For their honour I hope not; it would be 
virtually admitting that they were not sincere in their publicly-expressed 
opinions of the necessity of education. 1am more inclined to think, 
shey have hitherto abstained from aiding the cause with the weight of 
heir names and purses, from a desire to let those who proposed it have 
sll the honour of carrying the object into effect, solely by the exertions 
of the middle and humbler classes. Now, Sir, | would fain hope this 
‘s to be accomplished; and if it can, the glory will be greater to achieve 
such a triumph without the aid of the “‘ wealthy and great.” As a first 
step towards it, I am glad to learn that it has. been decided, at a recent 
meeting, that renewed exertions shali be made. I beg to suggest— 

lst. That a good working committee, with power to add to their 
number, be formed; and that each of them undertake to solicit subscrip- 
tions from their own immediate friends and acquaintances. 

Ind. That a number of check receipt-books, containing say twenty- 
fve each, be given to such persons as will undertake to collect 
subscriptions, and account to the committee at their meetings. 

3rd. That public attention be drawn to the object by advertisements 
in the daily papers, stating the amount already subscribed (but without 
donors’ names), and where subscriptions will be received, as also the 
probable amount required to establish the proposed scholarship. 

4th. That steps be taken by the committee to enlist the aid of the 
heads of the various synagogues, to draw attention to the object in con- 
templation, and also to obtain even smail donations from the more 
humble class of Jews. We have seen what a penny subscription has 
done in the result of the celebrated Cobden testimonial. 

If these ideas at all meet with your approval, I shall be most glad to 
see them adopted; and, as example is better than precept, if such a 
check-book as I have described be entrusted to me, I will endeavour, 
among my Christian brethren, to obtain some aid to so good a cause. 
I will not promise it shall be in pounds; but every subscriber shall 
write his name and the amount on the counterpart of the receipt, for 
which sums I shall hold myself responsible to the treasurer; and, in 
addition, I voluntarily offer to wait on any twenty or thirty persons who 
may be selected by the committee as likely to aid with their names and 
iouations, if furnished with their addresses and proper credentials. 

I am, Sir, yours most truly, 


C.. 


lanbeth, 18th August, 1851. 


THE EVE OF PASSOVER ; 
Being a free adaptation of Heine's tale of the “ Jew of Bacherach.” 
(Continued from page 355.) 


But earthly joys are transient e’er, 
We scarce have grasp’d them—they are fled ; 
Lhe flowers rear’d with tender care 
Now nestle in their moisten’d bed, 
And bask beneath the genial ray ; 
but storm-portending clouds are nigh, 
And they that scarce have liv’d a day, 
Are struck, and perish with a sigh. 


Yon hill, that offers prospects fair, 
It lures us to its giddy height ; 
The trav’ller mounts with gladsome air, 
And revels in the beauteous sight. 
A secret impulse urges to the edge, 
He glides, and falls a corpse beside the hedge. 


The congregation hurries home 
To sanctify the blessed eve, 
And all forsake the humble dome, 
Exchanging greetings as they leave. 
Nor were the houseless poor forgot, 
They, too, must share the festive meal; 
And in the mansion, or the cot, 


For once be cheer'd, and happy feel. 


Among the rest, with gentle pace, 
Our David homeward wends his way ; 
But watch the man’s expectant face, 
It will the eager soul betray. 
So while the pious Jew his haste restrains,! 
The loving husband, too, his right maintains. 


The goal’s attain'd, he reaches home, 
A goodly number in his train ; 
From various countries had they come, 
Across the desert and the main. 
Poor exiles from their native land, 
At Bacherach they seek for rest, 
T’ avoid th’ oppressor’s cruel hand, 
“Tread here t obey their God’s behest. 
delays on leaving in to all that is prescribed him, hastens to the synagogue, and 
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A gentle tap—he may not ring*— 
And, lo! his Sarah's rous’d from thought ; 
And quickly she is on the wing, 
And in her David’s arms is caught. 
Let those who can, describe their happy state ; 
To me such bliss has been denied by fate. 


Descend, O Muse! to raise my song, 

It needs must take a loftier flight, 
For sad events begin to throng, 

And will destroy the vision bright. 
© gift Divine, to strike the lyre, 

To fan the flame in human hearts, 
And keep alive the sacred fire, 

Till hence the soul of man departs. 


But, ah! what woeful task is mine, 
To sing of death and cruel deeds; 
And shall my verse I theu refine, 
When, lo! the heart within me bleeds ? 
Come, tragic muse, then to inspire my lays, 
Thy humblest votary it is who prays. 


The party's seated round the board, 
The holy service to begin ; 
They praise the Lord with one accord, 
With conscience pure, and free from sin. 
They tell the oft-repeated tale 
Of Israel's exit and release ; 
But can to them it e’er grow stale 
Who fain would see oppression cease ? 


The older custom to uphold, 
The holy dish is pointed at ; 
The dish of richest solid gold, 
That stood where David proudly sat: 
And all exclaim’d, ‘‘ Behold the bread of woe 
Our fathers eat escaping from the foe. 


“ Come in, ye poor, who food do need ; 
And enter those who wish to pray ; 
Another year and we are freed, 
Tho’ still ye find us here to day.’’* 
While thus they said, and meant it, too, 
Behold two strangers at the door: 
“ Be welcome, brethren, good and true, 
And share the host’s abundant store.” 


Behold yon warbler of the wood, 
So gaily soaring to the sky; 
Its note bespeaks its gladsome mood, 
It knoweth not the foe is nigh : 
But, ah! while heediess thus it wings its flight, 
The fowler’s dart has reach’d it in its height. 
(Zo be continued.) 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, ST. ALBAN’S PLACE. 
Ow Sabbath, the 16th inst., Dr. Benisch gave an exposition in the above 


synagogue of the you and yan; explaining the reason why women 
were exempted from the latter, and investigating the nature of ceremo- 
nial laws. He pointed out the close connection between the sections of 


NINN) and yw ON AYN, and contended that the yoran were the sym- 
bols of the bond of union binding Israel to the Deity. He then ex- 
plained the reason why they were to be placed on the left hand, 
opposite the heart, and on the forehead, in the frontal region, forming 
the seat of the most important intellectual faculties; why they had the 
shape of thongs, and why Hosea ii.21,22, was to be recited whilst 
puting themon. The exemption of women from the observance of this 
and other commandments (N23 he rather considered 
in the light of a dispensation than in that of a disqualification, rendered 
necessary by the nature of that class of commandments; this view he 
supported by various Scriptural arguments. Pointing out the difference 
between essentials-and ceremonials, he showed how necessary the latter 
were for the preservation of the former. He likened the former to the 
integument, and the latter to the organism, which must be protected by 
the outward covering, since the most deeply-rooted and the strongest 
tree would wither were it stripped of its bark. Having eloquently 
dilated on the nature of the relation. between body and soul, and thence 
deduced the necessity of ceremonies for informing and impressing the 
mind, he showed the infatuation of those who, by slighting forms, 
deprived themselves of powerful helps placed by Supreme Wisdom at 
the disposal of frail mortals for the purpose of assisting them in their 
aspirations after spirituality. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

In the south-west gallery, Class 19, will be found the gem of the Exhibition, 
in so far as oa orig concerned—we mean, the splendid State Bed, 

repared especially for the occasion by Messrs. Faudell and Phillips, of 
eeanah.atane n this exquisite specimen of needlework thirty young 
Englishwomen were employed for upwards of ten months, under the direction 
of M. Boiteux, from whose designs the whole has been completed ; and it is 
highly creditable to the proprietors as a good specimen of the present state 


2 ‘The author here wishes it supposed to be at the same time the Sabbath eve, 


when the strict Jew must not ring the bell. 
3 This is the proper commencement of the service, and the passage here quoted, 


as far as “to day,” is very nearly literal. — 


4 
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of fancy needlework and embroidery in England—a specimen which may 
well compete with the most finished productions of ancient or modern days. 
In viewing the bed from the foot, the nearest subject is the celebrated 
inting of * Aurora,” copied from the picture by Guido Reni, in the Rospi- 
glioso Palace at Rome. ‘This footboard has been worked on the canvas direct 
from the picture, without any portion being made into a Berlin pattern set 
in a square design, or any other mechanical contrivance for simplifying or 
facilitating canvas-work, It is in “ tent-stitch,” on fine canvas. All the 
wool (which is 4-thread) has been split ; and to obtain many of the tints it 
has been found necessary to twist two single threads of different colours into 
one ; nevertheless, seven hundred shades have becn used. To those accus- 
tomed to this description of needlework, the artistic skill required to over- 
come the difficulties need not be enlarged upon, especially when working 
directly from a picture is taken into consideration, which in this case has 
been invariably done by the female artistes. In this piece alone there are 
upwards of one million six hundred thousand stitches ! gad sat 

The “ Tester, or Head-picce,” is worked in cross stitch, gobelin stitch, 
and raised stitch, with wool (the latter being afterwards sheared), silk, twist, 
and chenille. ‘The centre is Thorwaldsen’s “ Night,” copied direct from a 
model, also without the intervention of a squared design, and is believed to 
be the first and only attempt made to use statuary and other fine arts as 
patterns for needlework. The bas relief is suspended from a wreath of 
flowers, selected from all nations, tied together by laurels, palm, and myrtle, 
emblematic of Peace. ‘The fruits and bread-stuffs of the world united are in 
raised work at the side, and copied from Raffaelle’s ornaments in the 
* Loggie” of the Vatican, but grouped so as to be appropriate to the present 
subject. The Scroll is of the same character as the bedstead, and into the 
whole design no less than fifty-one different flowers, fruits, and products are 
introduced. 

The upper valances or hangings are worked on canvas, entirely with silk 
chenille, manufacture | in Spitalfields expressly for the work, representing on 
a flat surface the folds of velvet draperies supported by cords, and a garland 
of poppies (grande flora papavera) of Asia, emblematic of sleep. The ceiling 
and cornices are “ cross stitch” wool and chenille; the subject is, ‘* Angels 
watching and holding wreaths of roses over the sleepers.” ‘The curtains are 
of white watered Irish poplin, with blue satin stripes, worked in silk crochet 
twist, made purposely—the design so arranged as not to show any join —each 
curtain being twelve feet by nine. The counterpane is a junction of all the 
kinds of work employed ; the material of the top the same as the curtains ; 
the embroidery known as “ passing ;” while the flowers are “ beaded,” and 
worked with chenille. ‘The sides are made to correspond with the hangings ; 
the gimp, chenille, fringes, etc., all being produced at the establishment of 
the exhibitors. ‘The bedstead, which is richly carved and gilt, is in the 
style of Louis Quatorze ; and the whole of the materials employed in the 
construction of this splendid object are of British manufacture. As a spe- 
cimen of what may be accomplished in this deseription of work, it is worthy 
the highest commendation. 


CuristTiAN Oprtnion or THe Jewtsu we 
are not given to speak of our own merits, we may vevertheless be ex- 
cused for taking the following extract from the /’/fe [Herald of the 7th 
instant, a journal conducted, on ‘‘ the true faith of a Christian,” by one 
who on all occasions endeavours to inculcate a kind and liberal feeling 
between Jews and Christians, and which enjoys, as it deserves, a large 
and influential circulation. 


The Jerish Chronicle is a London weekly paper, whose editor and pro- 
prietor is Joseph Mitcheil, Esq. It ranks among its contributors persons 
living in every quarter of the globe. It receives correspondence from Canada, 
the United States, West India Islands, South America, etc., in the western 
hemisphere ; the different states of Central Europe, North and South Atrica, 
Persia. India, China, New Holland, and Van Diemen’s Land, in the eastern 
hemisphere. In fact, wheresoever any of that preserved race, the descendants 
of Abraham, exist, there are to be found correspondents of the Jewish 
Chronicle. The consequence of this is, that its pages are enriched with 
information, varied, extensive, and accurate, exceedingly important to every 
student of the Old Testament. Indeed, no clergyman, student in theology, 
nor any person having the slightest taste for Hebrew literature, should be 
without a copy of the Jewish Chronicle. We have frequently received more 
Biblical information from half-an-hour’s reading in the Jewish Chronicle, 
than from many nights’ hard study of other productions. 


The editor, having given extracts from the Jewish Chronicle, showing 
that the Jews are not the enemies but the friends of Christianity, thus 
concludes :— 


To these pleasing and important facts, which speak for themselves, many 
others bearing upon the same point might have been added, such as the 
solemn and fervent pravers in the synagogue, offered up on behalf of the 
Sovereign and Royal Family;—the warm-hearted loyalty displayed by 
Israelite gentlemen, when at their public convivial assemblies they propose 
the toast, “* Our beloved Queen: long may she enjoy the sweets of this life, 
and continue to reign over, and in the hearts of, her Jewish subjects ;” 
* Prince Albert and the Royal Family;”—their heart-felt grief for the deaths 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the Queen Dowager, and 
Sir R. Peel, and their profound respect for the memory of those illustrious 
personages ;—their cheerfully joining their fellow-magistrates in signing peti- 
tions in favour of British Protestantism, and against Papal aggression. [In 
several cities of England Jews have been, for many years, elected magistrates, 
but not a single case has ever occurred of their opposing themselves to their 
Protestant fellow-magistrates when matters of mere Protestant religion were 
concerned.] But for information upon these subjects, and upon every other 


subject connected with British Israelites, we must refer our readers to the 
Jewish Chronicle. 


Cremorne GARDENS.—We know not to what extent the proprietor 
of this popular and healthy place of amusement means to carry out the 
attractions ; but we opine that befure long there will be no additional 
attraction left for him to engage ; for in this sense Mr, Simpson is a 
“monopolist.” First, we have the excellent new ballet, with Mr. 
Isaacson’s beautiful and chaste musie¢ ; then Franconi and his troupe ; next 
the Bosjesmen ; the panorama of Nineveh ; the poses plastiques ; and, 
lastly the fireworks. In fact, go where you will, amusement is the 
order of the day, from head quarters; and the very full attendance we 


Witnessed on Tuesday evening last, and which is a sample of the general 
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instant, as a poor man, named Abraham Solomons, was crossin» Devon, 


Salford, 


attendance of the public, is proof positive, that let wh 
of the badness of the times, and who ever failed to hear s 


© will com lain 


| uch com 
Mr. Simpson, at all events, has no occasion to join in such ] 


We perceive a variety of interesting fétes are announced fo 


Plaints? 
eMentation. 
r next Week, 


Tue Merropouitan Free Hosptrar.—On Thursday, the 15th 


shire Square, he was suddenly taken ill, and would have fallen to 
ground, but for the aid of the beadle of the square, an - 
persons a at the time. He was immediately carried 
Metropolitan Free Hospital, situated in the square, where every 
assistance was afforded him, but without avail, as he dieq 
minutes. A Coroner’s inquest was held on the body in tne hos ital 
It appeared that the deceased was 84 years of age, and the APs 
went to show that he died from natural causes. ? 
ance therewith was returned. 

We are glad of the opportunity of drawing attention again to the 
valuable institution, which afforded all the possible aid to the deceased 
in his last moments. 


d other 
the 
Tequisite 
Na fey 


A verdict in accord. 


ERRATA, 

Page 359, Art. “ Great Synagogue, Duke’s Place,” 7th line from bottom, Sor © satisfac 
tion,” read “ sanctification.” 

Page 300, Art. “ Law of Evidence,” last line, for “ authority,” read “ another.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received—*t The Pentateuch, Newly Translated by Dr. A. Benisch;” Economy 
of the Month, a Proof of Divine Wisdom and Goodness, by I. L. Levison.” 
and Freedom's Departure.’’ 

We shall notice the Rev. D. MaGill’s Lecture in our next. 


Liverpool Old Hebrew Congregation. 


ANTED, a qualified English Lecturer, who will be required, also, to asce 
generally in the duties of the Synagogue. Applications, accompanied by 
tes‘imonials, to be addressed to Mr. D. Behrend, Senior Warden; or to Mr. ¥. 


Wolfe, Secretary, 16, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool, fiom whom all particulars may be 
ascertained. 


Just published, price 5s. 


Containing the Pentateuch: 
EING the First Part of the Jewish School and Family Bible. Translated from 
the original language by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the supervision of the Rev. 
the Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British Empire. 
To be had at the Library of Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street; and of James 
Darling, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln'’s-Inn Fields. 


SEW ORPHAN AS YT LU M. 
Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 

HE Managers of the above Institution hereby give notice, that a Vacancy is declared 

for the admission of Two Children destitute of Both Parents, Applications fer 

Forms of Petition may be made to the Secretary, from whom further particulars may be 

known; and the Form, properly filled up, must. be returned to him en or before the 1h 
of September next. 

(By order) 
Committee Room, 20th August, 1851. 


_ 


A. SAQUI, Secretary, 


20, Ellison-strect, Aldgate, 


ony naan 
Society for Relieving the Poor in Confined 
Mourning. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Second Half-Yearly Meeting of te 
N Subscribers to the above Charity will take place at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall -sireet, 
on Sunday Evening, the 31st August, at 7 o’clock. 

(By order) PHINEAS HY AM, Hon Sec. 
Committee Room, Great Prescott-street, Aug, 20th, 5611—13851. 
N.B. Chair to be taken at half-past 7 pos. precisely. 


Wanted Immediately. 
HE Congregation of Wolverhampton are in want of a person conrpetent to a ® 
Reader and gm, and capable of instructing the Children in Hebrew and English. 
The Salary is £52 per annum, with a Residence (in which is the Synagogue) ire, 
Other privileges, etc., average from £15 to £20 per annum. 
Apply, with Testimonials, etc., to Mr, D. L. Davis, Wolverhampton. 


No 773 need apply. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, a 
ALLENTINE’S, tue True Correct Hesprew AND 
ALMANAC, published for Portuguese and German Jews, for two yee? : . 
and 5613 A.M., corresponding to 1851, 1852, and 1853, containing—Exact Tile 
Sabbath commencing and going out—Calendar for Two Years, with geen’ 
Occurrences and Events—Portions of Scripture to be read on Sabbaths aoe 


ing 
days—Chronological Table—Jewish and Christian Holidays for the et 


Birthd 


the Royal Family—London Bankers—Eclipses, etc.; also, the Rise and tag oe 
the Jewish Calendar. To be had of the Publisher, 132, Houndsditeh, the 
Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch ; P. Abrahams, Birmingham; Simons 
Manchester; G. Levi, London Road, Liverpool; and of all the Jewish a 
Booksellers. 
¢= I. V. will also have for the ensuing 5’y/a/m mapa fine assortment 0 sedentel 
green 0°25", and beautiful o'p7m, which he is determined to sell at unpre- 
low prices. 


Wanted, 


Good Plain Cook, in a respectable family. A Christian W 
Jews would not be objected to. For address, apply to 


ho has lived 
White, Oil” 


Place, Lande 

Printed for the. Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing * plished. DY Ed she 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Cireus Place, London Wall, and publi oundsditel-! 


44, Paternosier-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office: 24 een, 3. Kine 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool ; M. H. 5im August 


; and M. Levy, 28, Hurst-street, Birmingham. ‘ 
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